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scale.1 For instance, some of the Kanjars have settled down as
brush makers and have started calling themselves Kunchban-
dhia. They are considered somewhat superior to Jallads, Sup-
wallas and Jangal Basis. Some of the Gual Nats have settled
down as traders in Rohilkhand and the adjoining district. They
call themselves Badi Banjaras and consider themselves superior
to the parent stock.2 Bhuiyars are Jatiya Chamars who have
taken to weaving. They are superior to Chamars who skin dead
animals or tan hides. In Bengal some of the laliaya Kaibarattas
have abandoned their traditional occupation and have taken to
cultivation.3 They call themselves Mahishyas and claim to be
superior to the parent stock. Satchasis are Dhobas who have
abandoned their caste occupation and have taken to cultivation.
The former consider themselves superior to the latter.4

1  The most palpable effect of a rise in the social scale is that the so-
cial and economic disabilities from which the parent group suffers are en-
forced less rigorously against the new group whose claim to superior status
has been tacitly accepted.   It should be mentioned that the probability of
an untouchable group's claim to Kshatriya status being conceded by high
caste Hindus is practically nil but when they pitch their claims so high the
chances of their getting better treatment at Ihe hands of high caste Hindus
are, probably, increased.

2  Blunt, op. cit., p. 50.

3  R. K. Mukerjee: Economic Problems of Modern India, Vol. I, p, 47.

4  The social status of a group is the resultant of several forces like the
occupation of the group, its social practices, its food, habits, and its econo-
mic position.   When a large number of people belonging to an endoga-
mous group take to a new occupation, they secede very soon from the parent
caste and form a new group.   But this by itself does not bring about an
improvement in their social status.    For this, it is necessary, first of all, that
the new occupation should be either more respectable or at least as res.
pectable as  the  old one.   Second, the new group must abandon social
practices and food habits that are looked down upon by the high castes. If,
as a result of the adoption of a new occupation, there is an improvement in
the  economic condition of the group, the chances of recognition of its
claim to a higher social status are considerably increased.

New groups sometimes come into existence on account of changes in
religious beliefs, e.g. Panchpiriya Biyadah Pasi, Nanak Shahi Bhangi. At
times an entire local section of a group adopts certain new social customs
or abandons certain social practices followed by the others. They restrict
marriage to those who conform to their usages and in the course of time
form a new group. Examples of this type are the Baser and the Bansphor.
An interesting case is that of the Bhumijs of Manbhum district who are in